We had been warned in Bari that we could expect no transport to be "laid on" for our benefit. However, we were permitted to use some jeeps brought over in our landing craft to take us as far as Patras, where they had to be handed over to Lord Jellicoe. We passed through a number of shabby shack towns, and the incident I remember most clearly is when a small boy jumped on the running-board clad in the raggedest clothes I have ever seen on any human body. His coat and trousers were in ribbons; how they hung together at all was a profound mystery. No scarecrow in an English field ever wore such an outfit. I supposed it gave some warmth and it concealed his skin and bone. But his wizened, old, little face was radiant. To know that the sight of our khaki had brought such happiness to the child made everything seem worth while.
Savage, cold anger filled us at the sight of villages razed in German reprisals. Sometimes we stuck in the treacly mud of the primitive roads and had to find branches to give the spinning wheels a grip.
Once our conceit had a knock. Darkness had overtaken us. We did not know the way and were overjoyed to see twin tunnels bored by the lights of a jeep coming from the opposite direction. We expected a cordial greeting from our kind. Instead a British officer dismounted and in a brusque and mannerless fashion told us that he wanted one of our jeeps. He was one of those gallant liason officers who had parachuted into Greece during the German occupation to co-operate with the Andartes. He had no time for new boys, especially journalists. I suppose he was right to take the jeep, but his manner was high-handed and we gave it up with scant grace, crowding into another one behind us.
It was 2 a.m. when we entered the outskirts of Patras, a dead city of fear and deserted streets. We hammered on doors where chinks of light showed, but nobody dared to open. Ghostly flags floating overhead were the only indication that we were, in fact, in a freed town. We were in one of those periodical sloughs of doubt and depression, but our loved is the most glorious sensation in this world. It was our fortune to be loved by a V\         r\       rl              »4-         Vi          1-v          1Pl-\ A     f^ A-nm c\ ~r\ n     vt r* v\ •» s\\ykat was the world waiting to learn? Surely that         copy "queucing up" for its turn on the radio to ]
